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with the pencil as an artist would be if, for the first time in his life, 
he sought to draw with his left hand. His eye would be all right, 
and his hand all right, but the hand would not obey the eye with any 
precision. Now just as there is a native tendency in the voice to 
reproduce what the ear hears, so it seems likely that there is a pre- 
formed tendency in the hand of certain people to trace accurately 
such forms as may possess the visual attention. Everyone must 
know persons who accompany their descriptions by modelling in the 
air, as it were, the objects of which they speak. The present writer 
knew an artist who could hardly allude to a material thing without 
tracing its airy outline with his thumb. This motor reaction is so 
irresistible in those in whom the impulse is well developed, and the 
feeling which it brings of more deeply " realizing " the apprehended 
form, is so similar to the feeling we get when we strike in with our 
voice in unison with some loud note which we hear prolonged, that 
(whatever part acquired habit may play in its cultivation) it is 
difficult not to believe it to have an instinctive root. This instinctive 
root is the basis of artistic faculty in the human race, a simple 
sensory-motor connexion, behind the anatomical fact of whose 
existence we cannot penetrate. Hardly any one is so natively 
agraphic that he cannot be schooled to imitate on paper by line and 
shadow a form which he sees, and to derive pleasure from the con- 
gruence. But it is only when to a powerful and copious flow of 
visual ideas, or liability to 'obsession' by picturesque forms, 
is ' accidentally ' joined an irresistible tendency on the hand's part 
to make immediate and delicately graduated response, that we have 
the psychological basis out of which education and memory, visual 
and motor, may evolve such effective plastic geniuses as Raphael or 
Rubens, Gustave Dore" or Wilhelm Busch. ^ Tames 

Die Hauptgesetze des menschlichen Gefiihlslebens . Von A. 
Lehmann. Uebersetzt von F. Bendixen. Leipzig, O. R. Reis- 
land, 1892. — pp. x., 356. 1 

The second section of Dr. Lehmann's book is entitled : The 
Special Laws of the Feelings. I have already remarked on the 
author's exclusive correlation of affective tone with presentation- 
content, and on the omission of its reference to the ultimate 
stimulus-process. 2 I cannot but think that he is in these chapters 
substituting a classificatory for an explanatory principle. The final 

1 Cf. above, pp. 336 ff. 2 See, however, p. 175. 
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formulation of his affective theory is couched in terms of stimulus. 1 
He sets out now from two other premises : the probable, but indefinite 
result, that "pleasure represents coincidence, pain discordance, 
between temporary organic activity and the conditions of life of the 
psycho-physical organism "; 2 and the correct thesis, that the differ- 
ences between feelings are due to their presentative substates : 8 and 
deduces from these the conclusion that it is ideational influence 
which determines feeling-tone. Now, psychologically, affection is as 
much a function of apperception as it is of presentation : psycho- 
physically, it can be correlated with stimulus-attributes. It would 
seem, therefore, that a remodelling of the present section is necessary, 
from whichever of the two possible standpoints we view their 
subject-matter. 

Criticism may, perhaps, be compressed into the briefest space by 
just such a remodelling. Taking Dr. Lehmann's text as our basis, 
and cataloguing the special laws of feeling with reference to it, we 
should obtain the following list: — (1) The laws of dependency of 
feeling upon intensity (p. 180), quality, 4 time-relations (p. 191) and 
space-relations of stimulus. (2) The Fechnerian laws of contrast 
(p. 196), sequence (p. 207) and reconciliation (p. 210). Add to 
these the law of habituation, with its converse of the indispensable- 
ness of the habitual (p. 194). (3) The laws of affective fusion. 
These are numerous : one of them is the law of summation of 
affective tones (p. 255). [Their formulation should proceed on the 
same lines as that of the laws of sensational (esp. tonal) fusion. 
The point cannot be elaborated here.] (4) The laws of reproduction 
(p. 262). (5) The law of singleness of quality (pp. 177, 201, 214, 
216, 258, 267). — Neither this statement, nor the somewhat different 
one of Dr. Lehmann, has any pretension to be considered as 
exhaustive. Nor are the laws by any means psychological coordinates. 
But with the expression of them, it seems to me, a beginning is 
made, which is real, and so far valuable. 

The author takes up a very sound position, as against Horwicz 
and others, on the question of 'mixed feelings.' But here again an 
exposition in terms of stimulus would have been more satisfactory. 5 
And, if the single-quality law holds, it is surely impossible to speak 
of simultaneous affective contrast in any but a misleading sense. 

1 p. 160. 

2 PP-i5°> l S l - 

8 P- 56- 

4 Of- P- 337 above; and pp. 169, 174 (§ 233) of the Hauftgesetze. 

6 Cf. Kiilpe, Zur Theorie der sinnlichen Gefuhle, p. 60. 
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Otherwise, the account of contrast is satisfactory, if we grant the 
intellectualistic premises on which it rests. That contrasting pro- 
cesses must not be too intensive, when the maximum of contrast is 
to be obtained (p. 203), is a fact which to many psychologists has 
appeared to need special explanation. But it is in reality the most 
' natural ' of the possible alternatives. Two weak impressions do not 
contrast : there is not enough of each quality present. Two very 
strong impressions do not contrast : there is too much of each 
quality there, — each impression is, for consciousness, too certainly 
itself, so to say, to be influenced by its neighbor. Contrast is 
to be expected, therefore, just where it is found. — The remainder 
of the above-mentioned laws I must leave without further dis- 
cussion. 

But the writer has set down yet another, — the law of coincidence 
(p. 238). Here, and on the subject of feelings of relation (Beziehungs- 
gefuhle; p. 227), he has, I think, fallen into error. We can mean 
at least three things by the term 'relation.' We speak (1) of the 
time-relations, intensity-relations, etc., of stimulus or presentation. In 
this case the word might be replaced by ' attributes.' The feelings 
which such ' relations ' condition are, obviously, content-feelings : — 
surprise, fright, and so on. (2) No mental process is absolute, or 
occurs in isolation; each induces others, and is induced by them: 
this is the fact expressed in the general law of relativity. So we 
have contrast, in all its various forms. But the contrast-feelings are 
not feelings attaching to a relation between contents, but to the 
contents themselves. These contents are mutually modified, in an as 
yet unexplained way: but it is still they to which the affection 
attaches. (3) Using the word ' relation ' more strictly, we say that 
processes stand to one another 'in the relation of agreement or 
contradiction. Do the ' formal ' feelings belong to these relations, in 
this third instance ? Surely not. The abstract ' relation ' forms no 
part of psychological subject-matter. The furthest limits to which 
the psychologist can go is the statement that conscious processes are 
given ' in relation ' : and even here nothing more definite is meant 
than has been said above, under (2). — How, then, are the ' formal ' 
feelings to be explained? Wundt's analysis seems to me to be 
adequate. 1 They differ from the feeling or emotion proper, in that 
they are fused (not with the passive, 2 but) with the active apper- 
ception. So that we obtain the equation : — emotion : ' formal ' 
feeling = ideational association : apperceptive ideational combination. 

» Phys. Psych., 3d, ed„ II. 424. 2 Cf. p. 341, above. 
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In this way we overcome a difficulty which the majority of empirical 
psychologists seem strangely to have passed by without notice. 1 
These 'formal' feelings are the religious, aesthetic, ethical and 
logical. By grouping them together as ' sentiments ' we can give 
precision to this term, and be finally quit of the expression ' feelings ' 
or ' emotions of relation.' 

The section ends with two paragraphs : On the origin of the bodily 
expression of the emotions, and On the development of the emotions in the 
course of the individual life. The latter consists almost exclusively of 
citations from Preyer. In the former, it is curious to find no mention 
of Wundt's criticism of Darwin and formulation of laws. 2 Dr. 
Lehmann's conclusions are : that heredity plays but a very small 
part in emotional development, and that this development is to be 
regarded as an associational process. 8 The discussion is suggestive; 
it does not lay claim to finality. And indeed, the ' activity of 
association ' cannot be said to be wohlbekannt in any other sense than 
that of frequent occurrence. 4 

The fourth and last part of the work consists in a Contribution to 
the systematization of the feelings. The author's principle (p. 329) is 
undoubtedly right; there must be no 'philosophical' starting-point, 
but the conscious processes themselves are to be examined and 
classified. None the less does the nature of the case preclude the 
obtaining of a satisfactory classification. 

Dr. Lehmann's result is, in brief, this. (1) F=<f> (c,f s); where 
F= any state of feeling, <- = the ideational content, f= the relation 
of this to simultaneously present or immediately preceding ideas, and 
s = these ideas themselves (p. 333). But (2) we are not in a 
position to solve the problem in this, its ideal form. Of the passage 
of primary feeling into emotion and mood we know too little (p. 337). 
For the rest, the matter is simplified by the adoption of the 
categories ' content-feelings ' and ' relation-feelings ' (p. 338). — The 

1 Wundt himself phrases his remarks somewhat loosely; /. c, p. 425. 

2 Phys. Psych., 3d. ed., II., ch. xxii. 

8 P- 3 20 - 

4 Some minor points call for notice. (1) §§ 231 and 232, p. 174, seem to be in 
disagreement. As a matter of fact, is not- attention presupposed ? Else the 
limen must at least be placed very high. (2) § 236, p. 176, is needlessly pessi- 
mistic. With it cf. Wundt, P. P., 4th ed., I, 561; with it and with § 275, p. 207, 
cf. Kulpe's note, Zur Theorie der sinnlichen Gefilhle, 1887, p. 61. With § 240. 
p. 180, cf. also Kiilpe, I.e., pp. 60, 61. (3) On the doctrine of originally 
unpleasantly-toned feelings and its consequences, see Wundt, /. <-., pp. 562, 577. 
(4) § 3°9> P- 2 3 2 > contains the reductio ad absurdum of the feeling-of-relation 
theory. 
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concluding chapter seeks to elaborate a system of the feelings on this 
basis. 1 

The writer's 'thought-experiment' (p. 335) is, certainly, more 
interesting than many others of the classical attempts at systemati- 
zation. But, apart from the criticism of it which is implicit in the 
foregoing parts of this review, and apart from general objections, the 
judgment of failure must, I fear, be passed upon it, from the special 
point of view of experimental psychology. 2 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Lehmann's book as a whole, 
deserves Wundt's epithet ' vorzuglich.' 8 It has greatly increased our 
knowledge, and it is methodologically important. The author is 
especially happy in the analysis of complex processes. 4 But the 
work presents obvious difficulties to the critic, — for an adequate 
consideration would imply its rewriting, from a standpoint less 
exclusively intellectualistic than that of the author. 5 Regarded from 
the literary side, its chief defect is a certain clumsiness or heaviness, 
conditioned perhaps by the fact that it combines the characters 
of research-essay and text-book. The translation is moderately good. 

E. B. Titchener. 

A History of Modern Philosophy. By B. C. Burt, A.M. In 
two volumes. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1892. — Vol. i, pp. 
xii. 368. Vol. ii, viii. 321. 

In the author's notice of this work, published in No. 7 of this 
Review, Dr Burt informed us that his aim has been " to present with 
considerable fullness the principal content of the leading systems of 
modern philosophy." He claims in his preface that the book is 
something more that an account of systems, authors, and their 
works ; that in a general way at least it traces the historical con- 
tinuity of modern philosophical thought. 

What impresses one most on first turning over the pages of these 
volumes, is the vast array of names and systems with which they 
deal. The author has included in his treatment many writers who 
are not found in the ordinary histories of philosophy. Indeed, the 
whole work fairly bristles with the names and works of philoso- 
phers who are comparatively little known. Extensively, too, the book 

1 § 433 contains a slip of the pen; cf. § 431. 

2 Cf, esp., p. 343. 

» P.P., 4th ed., I. p. 561. 

4 Cf, e.g., pp. 43, 173, 177 ff-» 191. l 97- 

6 Cf. Ribot, in Revue philosophique, Fev., 1893, pp. 217, 218. 



